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NO  n     \o<^5       tli  \  t3r^ 

Writeri  for  "LIFE  with  tiie  LINCOLN." 

HOW  I  FIRST  SAW  PRESIDjhJNT  LINCOLI^I. 
X„  a  .ecent  Inco^pareaMe  an.  valued  personal  letter  fro.  tne  Editor 

of  LIFE  WITH  THE  LINCOUJ  to  ^>^%-;;r,^rL':onde?B\f  f  ever^saw'" 
military  comrade  of  m'^'iy  y?^'^''/*?"f"^'3ervl3e  as  a  Cavalryman  in  the 
"incoln'^the  great  erf'^^tf^onSer^i?  thirevidently  bright  and  intel- 
Civil  War.        This  led  me  to  wonde,r^ii  ^e  the  office  force  of 

Igint  body  of  young  men  and  women  .t^  constltute^^      proudr  would  lllce 

THE  LINCOLN  LIFE  INS  f  "^^f       God's  chosen  Instrument  for  the 

to  hear  Just  when  and  ^"^J^^^'^^^^^rable  Presidential  campaign  of  IB60, 
salvage  of  a  nation.  In  the  "8™°^  f^^ae  Awakes",  or  "Rail  Split- 
I  was  the  proud  Commander  of  a  company  or  reputation  of  being 

ers-as  we  prefered  to  be  light  Paraders  of  northern  New 

the  best  drilled  and  disciplined  Torch  llg  ^^^^  ^  j.^^„^3  | 

York;  twenty  of  those  galant  y°""f  record  surpassed  by  none.  _ 

cavalry  regiment  that  ^^^f  ^t^J^et  ?o  death  in  Andersonvllle 

And  Oh^pitlful  heaven! seven  of  ^^^^^/r^^^v  Doslbly  live  to  forgive;  but 
pr?son':^  am  only  nearing  88  now  and     may  poslbly  ^^^^  ^^.naed.slck 

refrSiStfnd  ^ec^h^fst    edTs  C^^^^^^  ,,,.n  the  cobs 

^reSatfd:         TfSrtS^att^^  Td^bUet  and  my  overcoat.so  I  bad 

e-arverat%S^^T/ar;af^^^^^^ 

to  the  back  door  and  called  1°"^^^ •  ^r„„rtioular  ba^ok  had  lost  a  leg, 
Think  of  it!  ten  or  twelve  men  in  that  P^rtlcu^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  f^^ff- 

and  twice  that  number  "^f^^^frf^^in^in  delirium :  if  the  cursing  was 
Many  fever  stricken  boys  ""^"^l.llj^t^y  you  will  absolve  us:  I  say  US 
choice  and  vigerous,  ^^^^/^f       ^i^g^Lts  voluntered  to  bring  the 

^^^'i^^^^^^^^^h^  o?"  vfrf  sratranS  ^ 

lach  victim:     was  there  ™°^f.°l^=f ^lar  "omrade  who  was  convalescing, 
*e-^"  Sr^airb-'who'haf  lo  feSal  tende?^  I  had  a  little  cash,  but 
l^umnlt  Stlk!  we  cSSbJSed.and  thus  had  something  to  P^l^f-.  , 
Thus  thln=-3  went  on  for  several  days, and  there  was  much  suffering  and 
privation?  then  one  memorable  day  there  was  a  great  «°f"°"^2l  Corps 
Dltlfull  abode  of  needless  suffering:    a  squad  from  the  Hospital  Corps 
?i3hed  in!  did  some  wild  and  frantic  stunts, and  isued  many  orders  the 
molt  markk  of  which  was  that  we  were  not  to  speak, on  pain  of  condign 
;SnlstaentT    A  cariage  drove  up  to  the  i°or,  liveried  foot  men  leaped 
dom  to  open  the  -Ahe  cariage  door,  and  an  unbelievably  tall  and  gaunt 
flKure  literaly  ijViMi&ui.Utself  1  out  of  it,  and  entered  our  door, 
followed  bra  toTutSrstaff.ank  a  lot  of  anxious  Hospital  Surgeons. 


\ 


2. 

I  was  gazing    into  the  never  to  be  forgotten  face  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent I  ever  voted  for:  few  men  living  to  day  can  go  back  of  that 
Would  the  reader  like  to  see  that  beloved  face  just  as  I  saw  it  then? 
Turn  to  the  Editorial  page  of  LIFE  with  the  LINCOLN,  and  look  on  the 
portrait  which  always  adorns  the  first  coluim;  that  is  an  excelent 
coppy  of  the  best  picture  I  ever  saw  of  President  Lincoln  as  I  remember 
him-  nearly  all  others  are  idealised  in  a  more  or  less  vain  attempt  to 
oortray  what  every  eye  could  see,  but  no  pen,t)ftncil  or  caiaera  could 
catch;  it  could  not  be  done!  that  -3^.1m  and  unimpasioned  majesty, that 
high/stern  and  unflinching  purpose,  the  wondorous  love  ana  coinFassioi. 
for  sufering  humanity,  the  unuterable  sorrow  that  lookea  from  ohe 
brooding  eyes, and  above  all,  upon  that  lofty  brow,  the:-'  unmistakeable 
seal  of  GOD'S  HIGH  COIMISION.      Ruged  features?  oh,  yes,  but  nomely? 
NO'   it  was  the  most  beautiful  masculine  face  I  ever  beheld. 
I  saw  Lincoln  several  times  after  that,  once  under  fire  at  Fort  elevens 
■near  ^A'ashington;  but  I  never  changed  my  mind. 

Pardon  me  gentle  reader,   I  had  uterly  fcri^cten  that  I  was  telling  a  sto^H 
There  was  a  gently  SDoken  word  and  a  warm  hand  clasp  for  every  one,   but  / 
half  way  dov^r  the  long  Barrack  something  happened,;  as  he  neared  a  poor 
Illinois    lad  who  vvas  recovering  firom  fever, in  spite  of  all  warnings^ 
the  latter  arose  to  his  feet, and  holding  out  the  dry  and  tasteless  but 
in  one  hand  and  the  obnoxious  coffee  in  the  other,  he  exclaimed: 
TTncle  Abe,  do  vou  know  that  this  is  the  stuff  they  are  feeding  your 
sick  and  v/ounded.  boys  on?  There  was  an  angry  rush  from  the  rear, 

but  a  long  and  sinewy-  arm  fell  acrost  that  narrow  aisle, like  a  uux^n- 
Plke  bar;  ard  the  now  stern  voice  said- -"Never  mind  Gentle  men, I  will 


attend  to 


:hisV 


^e  wrung  on  a 


No  sir; the  reply, 
that  expressive 

p  r  6 1  r  1 1  d.  e  d. ,  and 
stern  look  of 
he  said--  "V^'e 


rnorsel  of  the  bread,   chewed  it  a  second 
and^sparit'out,  tasted  the  coffee, made  a  wry  face  and  spat  tiiaL  out, 
then 'he  l^eld  '--^  the  hated  objects  and  said  aloud--  Boys,  is  it  true  una 
this  sort  of  food  constitutes  your  rations  here?"  Yes  sir,.  Yes  sir. 
All  up  and  down  the  line.   "And  nothing  else?"  No  sir. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  rapid  change  that  came  over 
face;   the  eyes  -#ere  cold  and.  hard  now,   the    under  lip 
a  braver  man  than  I,  might  well  slirink    back  from  the 
the  whole  features.      Puting  on  the  famous  old  tall  hat, 
will  go  no  farther  to  day  Gentlemen."  and  passed  out. 
The  cariage-  drove  rapidly  av/ay;  but  in  about  four  hours,  a  long  train 
of  army  wagons  drove  up,  a  squad  of  Goverrjuent  employees  passed  from 
cook  house  to  cook  house,  and  threw    out  prety  much  every  thing: 
from  other  wagons  a  small  army  with  pails , brooms,  scrubing  brushes, 
Fosy^  sand  and  hurdles  of  clean  cloths,  follov^e^d  after, and  cleaned  up. 
Then'came  others  carrying  in  barrels, boxes  andpysterious  packages , from 
the  contents  of  which, aj,  5  P.m.  we  had  light  brovm, buttered  toasu.soit 
boiled  eggs,  arrow  root  custard, and  hot  tea. 

Do  ^^ou  wonder  how  su^h  things  could  be  done?  Y/tiy  bless  you,  they  were 
about  as  coipjnon  as  Dress  Parade  in  those  days,  the  contractor  who  was 
feeding  those  poor  sufferers  was  geting  rich  quick, and  the  Surgeon  in 
charge  was  geting  his  little  rake  off  as  well;  that  was  all. 
DiH:  a  soulless  rober  v/hos  contract  vms  anulled,  and  a  Surgeon  who  dis- 
apeared  and  was  never  seen  at  Carver  Hospital  again,  are  conspicuous 
among  the  war  mamories  of         a  Trooper  of  Gen.  Gusters  old  Briggade. 
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At  a  recent  examination  of  a  school  the  question  was 
asked*  *If  King  alive,  what  would  toe  his  attitude 

on  Horae  Bulef*     There  was  one  boy  who  replied,  "If  King 
John  were  alive  today,  he  would  be  too  old  to  be  Interested 
m  politics."    »o,  Athough  I  a«  »n  octogenarian,  I  am  not 
too  old  to  be  Interested  with  you  In  one  of  the  highest 
characters  which  have  stalked  across  the  stage  of  human 
history,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Someone  has  said,  "That  nation  Is  death-stricken  that 
ceases  to  reverence  the  memory  of  her  great  men','  and  so  we 
here  In  our  land  are  raising  ow  memorials  and  our  mausole- 
WRS  to  our  Washlngtons,  our  Llncolns,  our  Grants,  our  Roose- 
velts,  and  commemorating  their  birthdays.    In  my  travels,  I 
found  that  the  British  are  doing  the  same  for  their  great 
heroes.    There  Is  a  good  deal  In  comiaon  between  our  British 
cousins  and  us.    John  Wesley  was  a  Britisher,  but  there  are 
millions  in  our  land  today  who  also  claim  him  as  theirs. 
Ho  man  could  possibly  be  more  of  an  American  than  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  today  he  belongs  to  the  world. 

There  Is  a  greater  demand  for  information  concerning 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  concerning  any  other  of  the  oldest  im- 
mortals.   It  has  been  figured  that,  were  he  to  return  to  ou: 
earth  and  live  out  his  fourteen  years  of  the  alloted  three 
score  and  ten— he  died  at  fifty-six— it  woild  take  him  ever 

available  minute  to  simply  read  what  has  been  written  about 
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In  th«  estimation  of  th«  orltlos,  the  best  life  of  Abra- 
hmm  Lincoln  and  the  best  dramatlo  presentation  were  both 
irrltten  by  Bngllehmen:    Lord  Charnwood's  "Life  of  Lincoln" 
and  John  Drinkwater'a  play,  "Abraham  Lincoln."  In  the  palmy 
days  of  Ancient  Greece,  at  one  of  their  Olympic  Games,  the 
multitude  recognlaed  their  great  historian,  Herodotus,  and, 
seising  him,  bore  him  about  on  their  shoulders,  shouting, 
"Let  us  honor  the  man  who  has  written  our  history."  Today, 
as  an  American*  I  say»  "Let  \is  honor  the  man  who  has  made 
our  history." 

JTames  Russell  Lowell  says,  "It  Is  a  benediction  to  hare 
llYed  In  the  same  country  and  at  the  same  time  with  Abraham 
Lincoln."    I  am  speaking  to  none  here  this  morning,  probably, 
who  ere  not  of  the  country  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but#  contrary 
to  my  usual  audiences,  I  do  have  a  few  here  who  lived  with 
me  at  the  time  that  Abraham  Lincoln  lived. 

Now,  I  have  no  oration  on  Abraham  Lincoln.    I  would  not 
aspire  to  attempt  that,  but,  brethren,  although  I  am  pretty 
well  known  In  some  sections  as  a  rabid  prohibitionist,  I 
have  a  confession  to  make.    I  do  sometimes  Indulge  In  "rum 
essences,"  reminiscences,  of  those  far-off  days  of  the  Civil 
War. 

I  was  a  clerk  In  the  Quartermaster  General's  office 

for  one  and  a  half  years.  Including  the  close  of  the  great 

struggle.    In  consequence,  I  had  opportunities  frequently— 
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ompapatlrely  ipeaklng — of  •••Ing  the  great  Preeldent.  Mot 

ftea  on  the  8treet--he  wa«  too  busy  to  be  there— but  In 

reat  aaeemblies* 

Bishop  Simpson  of  our  Ohuroh,  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 

ors  the  Church  ever  produced*  was  at  the  White  House*  It 

as  a  custom    In  those  days    to  hold  services  In  the  middle 

f  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

Ivsst  and  on  one  occasion^  Bishop  Simpson  preached  there* 
he  President  was  there. 

galn»  Murdock*  the  great    elocutionists  also  a  guest  at  ths 
hlte  ^use>  gave  a  reading;  the  President  was  there* 

X  reneiid»er  the  Christian  Commission.    Seeretaz*y  Seward 
resided*    Oeneral  Plske  was  one  of  the  speakers*  Admiral 
Srragut  was  there*    Other  prominent  actors  in  that  great 
ratna  of  the  Civil  War    were  there*    When  the  President  eaaw 
n  there  was  no  ending  the  applause  until  the  great  President 
numbered  himself  and  bowed  right  and  left  to  the  waiting 
lultltude*    I  might  take  up  my  time  with  incidents  like  this. 

I  sat  within  ten  feet  of  him  on  the  White  Ho  se  groundSt 
hen  the  Marine  Band  gave  free  concerts  on  Saturday  afternoon^ 
was  so  near  the  White  House  one  day  that  I  stood  within  a 
ew  paces  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  came  out  to  mount  his 
Lorse  to  ride  to  the  Soldiers*  Home*  He  could  have  no  vaca- 
loni  but  he  could  go  four  miles  there  and  get  that  whiff  of 
;ood  air* 

I  called  on  the  President  the  second  day  of  January* 
865*    My  diary  reads s 
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"Accompanied  by  Mies  Fannie  and  IUbs  I«iara»  young 
women  at  niy  toarding  place >  called  upon  the  Pres- 
ident," 

Phen,  with  boyish  exuberance,  I  continued^     "Shook  hie  paw 
irith  a  gusto."     With  the  increasing  reverence  afiiesteeen 
Pt  maturity,  I  now  see  that  I  ought  to  have  been  glad  to 
bave  shaken  his  left  hand' 

It  was    my  privilege  to  hear  Abraham  Zilncoln's  last 
Bpeech,three  Jays  before  he  was  assasinated,  on  the  White 
House  grounds.    At  two  different  times,  five  years  apart, 
I  have  spoken  at  patriotic  services  in  Patriotic  Hall,  on 
pigueroa  Street,  and  on  one   Lincoln's  Birthday,  in  introduc- 
ing the  speaker,  the  presiding  officer.  Brother  Salida 
who  sits  right  over  there,  and  who  has  been  blind  ever  since 
a  Confederate  bullet  struck  him,  said:     "He  is  the  only  per- 
son I  now  know  who  stood  with  me  cn  th^5  ^hite  House  grounds 
and  heard  Abraham  Lincoln's  last  public  utterance." 

I  had  been  saying  that  in  my  addressee  for  two  years 
In  succession  and  had  spoken  at  the  Mission  Inn  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  13th  of  February,  last.    Monday  morning,  as 
I  came  out  of  the  breakfast  room,  the  hotel  authorities 
said  to  me,  "There  is  a  woman  here  T»dio  wants  to  meet  you." 
They  then  introduced  me  to  a  lady  who  said,  "I  heard  what 
you  said  yesterday,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  as  a  little 
girl,  I  stood  with  you  on  the  White  House  grounds  and  heard 

Abraham  Lincoln's  last  public  utterance."    So  there  are 
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three  that  I  had  come  to  know*  anyway*  who  etood  there  that 
(lay.  This  lady  also  aald  to  me*  *We  have  often  talked  to 
s*  B>  and  did  so  the  tenth  day  before  she  was  100  years 
Id — she  lived  to  be  103— and  listened  to  her  accounts  of 
when  the  was  a  girl  and  a^v  and  heard  George  Washington I 
^Id  you  hear  that,  gentlemen?  There  is  only  one  link  be- 
tween  me  and  the  Father  of  His  Country*  who  died  the  last 
ftonth  of  1799.    Does  It  seem  possible^ 

Vow*  as  I  tell  you  that*  I  am  reminded  of  the  little 
2^0    glx*!        stood  looking  at  her  grandad*    He  was  old  and  his 
pAlr  was  veryihite*    Finally  she  said*  "Grandpa*  were  you 

12  kn        ark?"    "Oh*  no,  my  dear,  I  wasn't  in  the  ark."  "Then 

13  rhy  weren't  you  drownded?"      Still*  I  escaped  drowning  and 
X4    km  happy  to  be  with  you  here  today. 

I  saluted  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  ths 
avy  Yard  In  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  he  was  assassi- 

17  bated.    We  went  down  to  Fort  Fisher,  to  see  the  soldiers 

18  and  the  "Monitor,"  for  they  were    rare  ^Irds"  and  all  of 

19  |rashington  turned  out  to  see  that  great  revolutionary 

20  ^hlng  in  naval  warfare.    The  President  and  his  wife  drove 

21  and  halted  at  a  platform  upon  whieli  we  sit^and  were  s&- 

1 

22  luted. 

23  Mot  only  that  bat  I  stood  by  the  casket  in  ths  Whits 

24  House*  as  it    lay  there>  although  the  papers  readi  '*Thou- 

25  sands  were  turned  away*  unable  to  get  in."    Bat  there  was 

26  no  business  at  the  office  that  day  and  I  was  brlmfnlng  over 
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with  a  boy* 8  enthuslaain  for  Mnoolxif  00  I  went  early  aM  Z 
stood  long  and  X  got  In.    I  stood  by  th*  easket  and  looked 

Into  the  cold  face  of  him  whom  Z  had  loved  in  life  and 
would  never  see  again.    iNot  only  that,  but  I  took  part  in 
the  fureral  prooesslon*    Brethren*  I  don't  believe  there  Is 
a  man  on  earth  that  oan  truthfully  say  that  today  except 
rays® If ♦    I  was  a  youngster.    Our  colors  were  there* 

My  diary  sayst    "Ufa  drill  now  every  day.    Offles  hours* 
dovernraent  time.    Paid  for  It.    Have  our  stack  of  eras  on 
the  stairway  to  the  office •* 

We  had  some  humble  part  In  defsndlng  Washington  when 
the  Coniederate  General  Early  attacked  it  in  the  suTimer  of 
1864.    When  they  came  to  make  up  the  military  part  of  the 
procession*  my  comrades  and  I    marched  behind  the  bier  of 
the  Great  American  through  the  streets  of  the  Capitol  City. 

I  might  go  on  with  further  recollections  of  those  days* 
but  I  cannot  take  the  time  for  it.    I  only  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  autograph  I  have  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  My 
father  was  with  the  Methodist  preachers  who  served  in  the 
Christian  Commission.    Some  of  you  know  that  pastors  went 
down  to  serve  at  the  front.    Father  was  one  of  them*  One 
morning  father  had  breakfast  with  me  anf  showed  this  to  me* 
"Fcr  0-  H.  Blakesle^       Abraham  Lincoln.    Ifovember  4»  1864*' 
On  the  back  of  it  la  Roosevelt's  autograph;  on  front  of  it. 
Grant *8>  obtained  by  fath  r  at  headquarters  on  the  field* 

Here  is     Kenal  Pashr.'s.  on  May  10,  1925,  m  my  book. 
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Ht8  •ignature  is  like  a  rat* 8  tall.    Her«*8  a  silk  badg«  of 
the  "Wide  Awake  Clubs,"  worn  In  the  campaign  for  Abraham 
Llncoln*8  election  In  I860.    X  never  saw  another.  The 
friend  who  obtained  Roosevelt's  signature  said  he  was  laore 
interested  In  that  badge  than  in  anyt>hing  else  In  the  book. 

By  accident,  I  found  my  father's  diaries*  in  little, 
cheap  bhink  books-^a  record  from  the  day  he  left  Binghamton* 
where  he  was  pastor,  until  £iovember>  1864*    X  found  a  three 
or  four  page  wrlte-vp  of  Lincoln  and  what  he  said*  This* 
of  course^  was  most  interesting  and  showed  Lincoln  had  al- 
ways a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  but  that  he 
was  a  firm  character*  when  he  knew  he  was  in  the  right* 

I  am  often  asked  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.    Was  he  really  such  a  homely  man?    Well*  in 
some  respects*  his  countenance  had  discrepancies*  but  it  is 
?ald  his  reputation  for  homeliness  was  largely  due  to  his 
having  a  drooping  lip.    Someone  has  printed  a  picture  of 
Lincoln  from  the  mouth  up  and  challenges  anyioody  to  produce 
a  finer  face.  "When  Abraham  Lincoln's  face  lighted  up,  he 
was  to  me  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,"  one  chronicler  has 
put  it. 

You  remember  the  story,  ^^^^  »  young  man,  trek- 

king over  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  he  met  a  man  with  a 
rifle  over  his  shoulder.    "Hold  on,  stranger,"  said  the  man. 
Said  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Whst  do  you  think  you  are  doing?" 

"Welly"  said  the  stranger,  X  made  a  vow  on  the  grave  of  my 
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mother  that  If  Z  erer  not  a  hoiMller  mn  thmi  Z  mm,  I  would 
shoot  him*"    Lincoln  looked  tho  man  over  and  8ald»  "W«ll» 
stranger*  If  Z  am  aaj  uglier  than  you  ara.  I  think  joa  had 
better  shoot  me**' 

llow»  va  oannot  leava  thla  here*  it  aeemt  to  ma*  for  «a 
ought  to  hove  a  few  mlnutas  to  consider  soma  of  tha  things 
In  the  life  of  that  great  Captain*    One  thing  Z  wish  to  nen- 
lion  of  tlie  many  I  could  aay»  is  that  his  Ufa  shows  us 
again  tha  importanoa  of  a  mother* a  Influenoa*  It  la  rary  s^ira 
In  the  great  majority  of  caaas  tha  oharaotar  Is  really  fixed 
during  the  tenderest  years*    When  Lincoln  was  nine  years  of 
age*  standing  b    the  bed  of  his  dying  raotharf  he  promised  he 
would  newer  taste  nor  touch  intoxicating  liquor «  a nd  he 
kept  that  vow»  even  though  he  lived  in  a  tine  when  almost 
every  nmn  Indulged  in  drink  of  some  kind*    But  he  was  true 
to  his  promise*  for  Lincoln  was  a  Prohibitionist.    In  this 
he  was  abead  of  his  time*    Although  the  great  Civil  War 
pushed  out  of  sight  tiiat  oimraoterietio  of  the  great  maa 
until  recently*  It  Ims  been  of  late  coming  to  the  fore* 

A  great  English  temperance  writer  has      called  Lin- 
coln* a  address  on  Washlxigton's  Birthday  in  1840*  at  a 
church  in  Springfield*  ^a  great  Snglish  temperance  elassle*" 
I  went  to  the  Public  Library  and  asked  for  it.    They  did 
not  have  Iti  but  X  said  to  them*  ''You  ought  to  have  it." 
so  they  took  aqr  name  and  recently  X  had  a  card  telling  me 

tiiat  it  wae  there.    DonH  fail*  if  you  are  interested*  to 
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go  to  the  Public  Library  and  get  that  book,  "Lincoln  and 
Prohibition." 

Not  only  that,  but  Lincoln  throughout  his  earear  was 
true  to  the  vow  he  made  his  dying  mother.    He  was  at  one 
time  fit  Hampton  Roads  and  was  awfully  seasick.    The  captain 
offered  him  a  glass  of  champagne,  saying,  ♦'Take  this.  It 
will  help  you.**      "No,  no,"  said  Lincoln,  I  have  seen  too 
many  people  seasick  on  land  from  drinking  that  stuff." 

As  to  hislBlght,  he  was  always  greatly  Interested  in 
anybody  jirho  was  about  his  height,  especially  if  the  person 
was  a  little  taller.    At  one  time,  he  met  a  young  fellow 
who  was  about  three  inches  taller.    "My  friend,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "Will  you  tell  me  how  you  ever  know  when  your  feet 
are  cold?" 

Lincoln  has  said,  "All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be, 
I  owe  to  my  amgel  mother."    It  is  even  more  possible  than 
that,  for  had  it  not  been  for  that  mother.,  we  might  never 
have  heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    But  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
improved  to  the  full  all  of  his  advantages— he  made  good 
with  those.    He  never  Imew  paper>  slate  or  s  ate  pencil, 
for  they  were  so  poor  at  his  home  that  they    dldnH  even 
have  candles.    The  only  light  he  had  was  in  front  of  th« 
great  open  fire.    You  know  the  storyi  how  he  worked  on  a 
wooden  shovel  with  coal  and  vrhen  he  filled  it,  he  planed 
if  off. 

Of  textbooks  he  had  none  at  first  but  the  Bible. 
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later  there  e«me  Into  hit  home,  £sunyiin'B  "Pllgrlm'B  Progrttif 
Esop's  "Pablea,"  "Robinson  Cruaoe,"  "Life  of  Washington," 

and    HI  story  of  the  United  States.* 

Beware  of  th©  man  of  one  bookl    Thie  doeen*t  mean 
that  we  should  confine  ;jir-»0ding  to  one  book.    But  he  who 
maetera  one  volume  has  /iiore  mental  equlsmnt  than  he  who 
superficially  reads  cne  hundred  books.    Lincoln  mastered 
those  bookfi  and  they  were  wells  of  purest  English;  they 
were  his  examples  of  Engl'sh  speech*,  and  we  do  not  find 
anywhere  rmr^  felicity  of  apsech  and  power  of  logio  than 
In  Abraham  Iiincoln, 

Oo  to  Oxford  University,  where,  we  are  told,  the  purest 
English  Is  wrHten  and  spoken*  and  you,  being  an  American, 
will  be  invited  probably  to  see  Abraliam  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Xrs*  Blxbee,  when  the  President  had  been  told  that  she  had 
laid  her  all  upon  Preedo/a's  altar,  five  boys*    They  will 
t  11  you  that  It  Ip  the  fineet  let  ter  of  condolence  in  the 
En^;llsh  language.    You  laay  go  to  the  British  Museua,  where 
the  book  shelves  reach  fifty  miles,  and  ask  for  the  finest 
short  speech  in  the  English  tongUjC.    I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  what  it  It  is:    the  Gettysburg  address. 

Ho  need  for  me  to  tell  you  about  that*    You  know  that 
Lincoln  was  not  notified  for  slat  weeks  after  they  had  selee* 
ted  Edward  Everett  for  the  orator  and  made  all  the  arrangeraei^ 
for  that  ceremony  md  then  realised  that  the  President  ought 

to  have  been  asked  "to  make  a  few  remarks.**    Well#  Bdward 
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 ^^jj^  

Bftr^ttAhli  great  oration  and  It  was  comparable  to  the  great 

oration*  of  this  earth.    Lincoln  "made  his  refnarJca.*    We  are 

told  that  Bdward  Everett  eroae  when  Lincoln  had  eat  down 

and  aald  to  him,  "»r.  President,  If  I  could  feel  that  I  have 

said  as  much  In  niy  two  and  a  quarter  hours  as  you  have  In 

^our  two  and  a  quarter  minutes,  I  should  be  a  happy  man,** 

You  do  not  know  even  two  or  three  consecutive  senteneee 

)f  Edward  Everett's  great  oration  today,  while  emblazoned 

)n  bronae  tablets  and  In  our  echoolhouses  are  Abraham  Lin- 

loln's  "remarks**  at  Gettysburg,  and  there  are  thouesnds  of 

who 

lohool  children/can  today  repeat  every  word. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  has  been  charao- 
erised  aa  among  the  three  great  speeches  In  all  literature. 
Hadstone  said  oi*  Uf    "Its  Ideas  are  loftier  than  ^r^  ever 
>efore  appearing  in  the  history  of  mankind."    A  great  English 
►evlewer  said  of  ItJ    "The  grandest  speech  that  ever  fell 
•rom  human  lips.'*  All  that  wonderful  power  of  logic  and  fe- 
Icity  of  speech.    He  improved  to  the  full  all  his  opportu- 
I  It lea  from  boyhood  up» 

Klghty-five  percent  of  his  words  are  monosyllables  and 
hey  went  like  bullets  to  the  mark* 

It  Is  reported  that,  after  hearing  a  speech  of  Lin- 

oln's.  Secretary  Seward  said  to  him,  "I  don't  understand 

his  at  all.    You  have  never  been  to  a  school  in  your  life 

nd  here  you  are  repeating  Shakespeare  in  a  way  I  could  never 

o,  and  I  have  some  reputation  as  a  Shakespeare  scholau." 
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.tnooln  IraproraA  hl«  adTantaget  to  the  fiill* 

Again*  his  earear  teaehea  la  the  "Moral  eharaotar  la 
n  988antlal  elanant  of  raal  graatnaps***    Ladlaa  and  gantla- 
lan*  all  the  world* a  real  oharaotera  were  Ood's  nan*  Chrla- 
lan  or  non-Chrlatlan»  thej  ae^nowladged  a  Suprama  Foaer 
l^iat  maintains  them«  and  to  that  power  ttmj  have  sworn  alio** 
;tanee. 

Qladetone  saldi    **You  have  be<»n  brought  Into  eontaet 
1th  sixty  mast  r  mlrida  of  earth  and  all  b  t    five  of  thaai 
f^re  loyal  followers  of  the  Kasi^rene*'*    X  know  no  rnan  of  whom 
t  1 8  more  true  that  "ohar&etar  Is  greatneaa**  than  In  the 
lase  of  Abraham  Hnooln.    He  waa  a  Chrtat-llke  >nant  Chrlat- 
Ike  In  his  syapathy  and  his  lovely  gentleneae  of  heart* 

You  know  the  trouble  he  eaused  those  dilettante  offi* 
ers  who  insisted  he  was  ruining  the  military  dlselpllne  by 
►ardonlrsg  boys  who  fell  asleep  at  their  posts.    "They  shall 
lOt  be  shot,"  said  Hneoln.    "They  are  better  above  ground 
han  they  are  urider  it."    Vou  all  remenfeer  the  young  fellow 
rho  had  marched  for  miles*  earryirig  sixty  pounds— his  own 
nd  a  comrade's  pack»  and  ttien  fell  asleep  while  on  picket 
luty*    He  was  to  be  shot*  according  to  the  officers*  "Not 
o,"  said  l*lncoln» 

An  intimate  friend  was  staying  late  one  night  at 
he  Ihite  ^use>  when  the  President  came  in«  "Oh»ltr«  Presl- 
lent »" said  he*  "I  laust  be  going  for  X  mist  not  keep  you 
•rom  your  sleep*" 
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*No,  no,"    said  Lincoln.    "This  Is  Thureday  night •    I  do 
not  sleep  on  Thursday*    Tomorrov  Is  dsvutlon  day  in  ths 
army.    I  mrer  sleep  on  Thursday  night." 

The  Confederate  General  Pickett  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  West  folnt  at  the  h8.nds  of  Congressmn  Lincoln* 

forces 

The  very  day  after  Lee* e/evacuat ed   Flohmond,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln entered  the  city.    Among  other  things,  he  sought  out 

had  left 

the  home  of  General  Pickett.    The  general/and  all  the  ser- 
vants had  fled.    When  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Flcketb, 
Lincoln  said,  **Is  this  General  Pickett's  place?  "  '*Y0S# 
sir,"  the  woiTian  anstvered*  "but  he  Is  not  here."    **I  know," 
answered  Hnooln,"the  general  anl  I  are  old  friends  and  I 
just  wanted  to  see  where  he  lived." 

In  telling  of  the  Incident »  Mrs.  Pickett  8aya$"I  said 
to  the  President 5  *I  am  the  wife  of  General  Pickett  and  this 
baby  is  his  boy.*    The  little  boy  pushed  away  from  me  and 
went  toward  the  Prest-lent  and  reached  out  nla  hands  to  him." 
Then,  she  says>  the  President  picked  the  child  \ip  in  his 
arms  and  there  came  ov?r  his  face  a  rapt  expression  of  al- 
most divine  tenderness  and  love    which  lighted  up  that  sad 
face.    **It  was  an  expression  I  never  saw  on  azsyr  other  faee#" 
she  continues.    **My  baby  opened  his  mouth  and  gave  his 
father's  friend  a  dewy,  infantile  kiss." 

When  L'ncoln  returned  the  boyt  playfully  shaking  his 
finger  at  hlm^  he  said,    '*f©il  your  father  tliat  I  forgive 

him; for  that  kiss  and  those  bright  eyes." 
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Lttiooln^  who  •Mm  not  at  n  conquering  hero  but  «•  « 
•findl,  Ylelted  tho  eo-oalled  "reHel  general,"  not  to  up- 
paid  him  but  to  assure  him  of  hit  love.    Brethren,  hlt- 
E>ry  has  no  parallel  to  that* 

He  was  Chrlst-ll^^e  In  that  when  reviled,  he  reviled 
ot  agatn.  I  have  no  time  to  bring  to  your  recollection 
he  way  Abraiiam  Lincoln  «ae  reviled  by  hie  enemiee*  At 
ne  t?n»»  no  man  in  our  history  wae  the  object  of  ao  nuch 
buae  as  Abraham  Mnooln.  Re  waa  called  everything  reean 
nd  vile— chlmpanaee,  orang-outang,  monkey,  ape#  baboon^ 
verythlng.    And  he  reeponded?    «feil»  let  m  tell  you. 

In  the  tendernese  of  hie  heart,  he  eent  one  of  Secre- 
ary  Stanton's  aldca  down  to  the  fort  at  Baltimore  tx)  re- 
©aae  a  family  that  had  b**en  incarcerated  for  breaking  mll- 
tary    law*    ^Ji«y  frlendi  «ho  had  fled  south,  and 

hey  had  helped  them.    Stanton  callad  the  you  g  aan  on  the 
carpet  to  upbraid  him.    "Did  Lincoln  tell  you  to  do  thatt* 
ieplled  the  aide,    "Wellt  he  certainly  did.*  •Well,* 
Jtantoa  eald,    "le  will  have  to  get  rid  of  that  baboon  at 
^he  White  Houae."     Think  of  that! 

The  Incident  waa  reported  to  Lincoln  and  when  the 
san,  after  telling  hla  atory  remarked,  to  Lincoln,*!  wouldn't 
endure  such  Insultt,*    the  gre^t  Prealdent  replied, *Why.  in- 
sult?   That* a  no  insult.    That  la  a  matter  of  opinion, 
^'hat  troubles  m  is  that  Stanton  aald  it  and  Stanton  la 
usually  right.*  ^^^^ 
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MoClellaiiy  after  he  iied  been  welting  for  hours  at 
headquarters  for  Llneola,  went  up  to  bed*    Sometime  after* 
an    orderly  reported  to  hlm#  "The  President  is  waiting** 
The  general  peplled:    '*Tell  Zilnooln  that  General  McClellan 
has  gone  to  bed***    Absolutely*    Can  you  believe  itt  Iila- 
coin  had  made  him  and  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  oould 
unmake  hlm»  but  when  this  was  talked  over»  M^neoln  said: 
**Ah,  I  would  gladly  hold  his  horse  If  he  would  only  do 
something- -do  something** 

I  oannot  leave  the  Stanton  story there*    When  the  great 

man  was  taken  aeroes  the  street  into  the  house  and  that 

company  watched  the  flame  flicker  lower  and  lower  and  In 

the  morning  as  they  watched  and  looked»the  flame    went  out* 

Stanton  broke  the  ellenoe  wlth»  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages 

to  0  ome 

And  the  next  time  the  Cabinet  was  lavited>/as  Lincoln  lay 
In  his  casket,  Stanton  was  aga in  the  spokesman;  **There 
lies  the  mightiest  man  that  ever  ruled  a  nation***    He  was 
a  baboon  no  longer* 

When  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy*  the  mother  said  to 
Thomas  9  the  father f  **I  think  Abe  looks    ore  like  as  than 
he  does  like  you***    **Well»  that  Is  possible***  said  Thomas* 
**but*  Nancy*  he  ean*t  sigg  like  you***  '*Well***  said  the 
mothert  '^ybe  he  will  make  others  sing*** 

"Vo  man  since  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made  so  many  broken 

hearts  sing  for  joy  as  did  he***    He  was  a  Christ-like  man 

again*  in  that  he  bore  our  cross  and  he  carried  our  sorrows 
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Some  of  you  have  some  little  conception  of  what  a  crushing 
weight  of  woe  wa«  on  Lincoln's  heart.    He  bore  it  practi- 
cally alone.    The  artist  who  painted  the  picture  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  in  the  White  House  six  months, 
painting  the  great  picture*  tells  how  Lincoln,  after  one 
long  day,  came  in  to  him,  holding  his  head,  and  saying, "Oh, 
Carl»  I  oanH  endure  this  much  longer*    I  must  have  relief- 
How  gladly  would  I  exchange  this  present  house  of  suffering 
so-called  the  'White  house,'  for  the  place  of  some  poor 
boy  that  sleeps  tonight  beneath  the  sod  in  some  Southern 

battlefield.    I  cannot  endure  this  much  longer*" 

but 

It  crushed  him  almost  to  earth/    he  did  it  for  ua. 
He  was  Christ -like. 

Again  speaking  of  the  moral  ctiaracter  of  Lincoln^ 

gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  present  to  you  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  nearest  perfect  moral  character  of  any  man  of  modern 
time.      Had  he  been  a  mere  politician,  instead  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman,  he  would  never  liave  emancipated  the  slaves, 
nor  been  the  saviour  of  our  nation.    His  moral  character  was 
the  essential  element  of  his  real  gi'eatness. 

His  career  teaches  the  importance  of  high  idealp  in 
early  life.    You  all  remember  that  story  of  his  going  down 
the  Mississippi  River  on  a  flat  boat  to  New  Orleans.  He 
there  saw  for  the  first  time  a  beautiful  mulatto  girl  sold 
off  to  a  bestial  looking  planter— his  property,  and  his 

soul    was  fraught  with  anguish  by  the  sight,  so  that  he 
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•Rid,  "If  I  ever  get  e  chance  to  hit  ttoAt  thliig«  I  will  hit 
it  hard." 

In  future  years »  utien  God  gave  him  his  chance »  he  hit 
it  eo  nerd  that  the  sound  of  shackles  falling  from  the 
limbs  of  four  million  bondmen  rolled  like  thunder  down 
the  corridors  of  time.    He  hit  it  hard.    He  hit  eo  Ixard 
that  It  broke  off  forever  slavery  from  ths  New  World's  llf© 
and  changed  a  continent*    Things  can  never  be  again  as  be- 
fore Abraham  J-lncoln  lived* 

There  was  written  In  his  time  that  mighty  Mgna  Gharta 
of  human  rights*    And  when  he  finished  his  task,  he  went 
to  Qodf  who  had  sent  a  convoy  of  his  angels  to  bear  him 
f r  m  the  earth  which  was  no  longer  worthy  to  hold  hla  to 
A  plaee  among  the  Immortals* 

Lincoln  was  the  St*  George  of  the  19th  century*  who 
slew  the  dragon  of  slavery*    Like  MoseSfOn  Nebo*s  top,  with 
prophetic  vision*  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land* 
"And  when  the  victory  shall  bs  won#  there  shall  be  neither 
e  ©lave  nor  a  drunkard  on  earth**    How  proud  that  land  whlcji 
can  truly  claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  both  these  rev^LAt ions • 

Lincoln,  we  have  waited  long  for  the  fulfillment  of 

that  prophecy'    What  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  considerably  more 

than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago»  we  now  see  apprttaohink 

the  effulgence  of  higji  nOon*    I  heard  the  boom  of  the  cannojn 

that  announced  the  iSth  Amendment*  forever  doing  away  with 

African  slavery,  and  I  th&ii<     God    that  t  myself  have 
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Itved  to  see  the  day  of  the  passing  of  the  18th  Amendmant 
arid  to  have  had  a  little  hand  In  assisting  It.  How  Un- 
com's  great  heart  would  have  rejoiced,  If  he  could  have 

lived  to  see  this  day.^ 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  Lincoln  eent.    Whenever  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  has  all  his  debts  paid  and  has  a  cent,  he 
It  pretty  well  off,  as  you  should  all  know. 

HOW  appropriate  that  the  head  of  the  Great  Coinmonep 
should  be  upon  our  commonest  coin! 

"Uot  upon  the  eagle  golden 
Will  we  behold  his  face. 
Nor  yet  on  gleaming  sliver 
The  honest  features  trace; 
But  to  the  lowly  copper. 
The  comiTJOn  coin.  Instead* 
Has  fallen  the  distinction 
Of  bearing  Lincoln's  head. 

The  Millionaire  will  seldom 
Those  noble  outlines  grssp. 
But  childhood's  chuUjr  fingers 
The  I'^age  oft  will  clasp. 
The  poor  »nan  will  esteem  It, 
And    others  hold  It  dear, 
The  plain  and  coninon  people 
He  loved  when  he  was  here. 

Perhaps  it  is  becaase  he  loved  them  so,  because  he  had  so 
much  of  the  Cur 1st  character,  that  he  fought  everything 
that  was  hostile  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  common 
people.    That  Is  why  he  broke  the  yoke  from  the  neck  of 
the  black  man.    That  Is  whf  his  endeavor  was  ever  to  pre- 
vent tyranny.    That  Is  why  he  was  Abraham  Lincoln! 

One  more  story— that  of  the  hospital.    Lincoln  used 
to  visit  the  soldiers'  hospitals.    He  had  been  there  nearli 
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an  day  with  a  eompany  of  friend«  and  Juat  a.  he  was  leaTln^ 
an  attendant  ruahed  out  to  say  th^.t  there  waa  a  boy,  a  Con- 
federate  prisoner.  In  a  ward  that  the  President  hadn't 
visited.    Lincoln  got.  back  and  appraache.  the  boy.  The 
young  fellow  said,       knew  they  wero  odetaken."    Ju.t  one 
gUnoe  at  that  kir^ily  face,  am  the  young  inan  knew. 

"Well,  yoar.g  man,"  eald  the  President,  ««rhat  can  I 
doforyou?*    "I  ^onH  know  anybody  up  here.    The  surgeon 
tells  me  I  cannot  live  and  I  wa^rted  to  see  you  before  I 
died.-    The  President  talked  to  him  about  his  home,  his 
mother,  father,  brother,  and  sister.;  wrote  a  letter  for 
him.  and  stiU  he  tarried,  trying  to  help  the  young  soldier 
ttirough  the  Sreat  Adventure. 

-NOW,  my  boy,  I  i^ve  been  .ere  nearly  all  day  i 
s..uld  be  going  hon..    le  there  .nyt  ing  .ore  I  can  do  for 
yout-    '•I  ^as  hoping  you  would  stay  and  see  me  through,- 
the  youth  replied-    And  the  great  President  continued  to 
niinleter  to  the  Confederate  toy. 

Brethren,  if  I  i^ad  the  ahn<  +  « 

^o.  i.ne  ability  to  put  on  canvas  one 

ecene  above  all  others  w  i«h  «rr«„i^ 

Ln.rs  w  .ich  would  come  somewhere  near  por- 

traying  the  character  of  th-t  i>m«^ 

cr  01  tiiat  great  man,  it  would  be  that 

hospital  scene,  where  the  President  of  th.  greatest  nation 
-  earth  was  preparing  for  death  a  prisoner  boy  from  the 

*ank.  of  his  country's  sn* 

ni-ry  s  foe.    His  moral  character  wa«  an  e.- 

iviU^l  element  of  iHs  greatness. 

Ab»ham  Uncoln..great^i„  .i,  ^^^^ 
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gre«tn«08*    1l«  mrt  filling  tho  world  with  "nsterUl  tenortala 
to  hli  gr^fttfMta.    But  d«ctroy  •rery  t«bl«t»  break  in  pi«««t 
every  monumni*  ras«  to  tho  ground  hit  Monorlftl  and  eaat 
to  the  wind  hl«  saered  duatt  and  It  would  not  •llminete  or 
diminish  tha  rererenea  and  affaatlon  with  whleh  ha  will  ba 
forover'^ra  regarded  by  hunan  klnd»  whererar  etvlllsatlon 
e  rat  IX  make  known  the  nana  of  Llaeolii. 
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THE  ASSASINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
As  told  by  Captain  John  T.  Bolton,  Then  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Provost  Guard  in  Washington,  B.C. 

While  in  Washington,  B.C.  last  year  attending  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  I 
visited  the  house  in  which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  died.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  been  there  since  the  moiining  of  the  15th 
of  April  1865  when  his  lifeless  body  was  brought  out  and  placed  in 
the  hearse.    There  is  now  at  this  house  the  "Oldroyd  Lincoln 
Memorial  collection"  gathered  and  owned  by  Mr.  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd 
who  Is  in  charge  of  the  building  and  shows  to  the  nuiaerous  visitors 
the  relics  and  mementoes  connected  with  the  last  days  of  the  assas- 
inated  President,  ^ind  points  out  the  objects  aiid  places  of  interest 
in  the  old  house  made  historical  by  the  tragic  event  which  trans- 
pired within  its  walls. 

I  was  in  company  with  a  friend,  and  while  pointing  out  to  him 
the  death  chamber,  the  position  of  the  bed  and  how  the  President 
lay,  Jir.  Cldroyd  caiiie  in  behind  us,  and  hearing  my  reiaarisis  to  my 
friend,  snid  to  me  "You  appear  to  be  pretty  well  posted".  I  turned 
to  hiii  with  the  remark  "lought  to  be.  I  had^Tresident  Lincoln  the 
night  he  was  assasinated  at  Ford's  Theatre  and  had  him  brought  over 
to  this  house,"    He  seemed  incredulous,  and  stated  that  a  riUiiiber 
of  people  had  claiiaed  to  have  taken  prominent  parts  that  night. 
I  then  told  him  of  my  connection  with  this  tragedy  and  convinced 
hiii  of  the  truth  of  my  statements,  and  he  asKed  me  to  write  for  him 
an  account  of  the  assasination  as  witnessed  by  me  and  the  duMes  I 
had  to  perform  that  night,  stating  that  what  I  told  him  supplied 
missing  limks  in  the  different  accounts  which  he  had  been  able  to 
gather.    Heretofore  I  had  been  unwilll2ig  to  go  into  public  print 


alDOUt  thle  occurrence,  but  Mr.  Oldroyd  has  persuaded^to  put  In 
\?riting  for  him  a  record  of  events  es  I  saw  and  participated  in  them 
which  account  he  is  going  to  place  with  other  dsta  collected  by  him 
on  this  sub^ject.  . 

I  felt  that  it  would^well  to  hnve  eomeone  substantiate  ny  story 
and  vouch  for  my  character^  I  had  remplned  in  the  Fiervice  a  year 
after  the  close  of  the  Oivil  War;  the  officers  of  my  coimiand  had 
all  scattered  and  I  did  not  know  the  address  of  a  single  one.  I 
decided  to  write  to  Mr.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  of  New  York  who  was 
Adjutant  of  my  regiment,  taking  the  chPnoe  of  reaching  him  through 
Mr.  Jerome,  ex-coiiimonwealth  attorney  of  New  York  City,  having  seen 
Mr.  Gardiner's  nsme  mentioned  in  the  press  in  connection  with  the 
Thaw  case.    This  was  successful,  and  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  us,  personal  references  omitted,  is  here  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  me  aiiid  corroborating  the  story  which  follows. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Peby,7,  1910. 

Mr.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 

New  York,  ii.Y. 

My  Dear  Old  Preind  and  Adjutant  of  the  7th  V.R.C. 

No  doubt  you  w^'ll  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me 
at  this  late  day.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  call  ofi/you 
during  some  of  roy  trips  to  Nev;  York,  ?nd  would  hpve  availed 
myself  of  this  pleasure,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
know  your  pddjpess.    I  am  now  tailing  the  chance  of  reaching 
you  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jerome,  having  seem  through 
the  papers  that  you  were  associated  with  him  in  the  recent 
Thaw  case.    I  am  enclosing  this  letter  in  one  to  him  with 
the  request  that  he  supply  the  address  and  forward  to  you. 

On  the  first  of  this  laonth  I  attended  a  banquet 
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In  Washington,  D.o.  of  the  Military  order  of  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  U.S.  of  which  I  am  a  aemb^,  and  while  there 
visited  for  the  first  tliue  since  1865  the  house  where  I 
carried  President  Lincoln  the  night  he  was  assasinated  at 
Ford's  Theatre,  at  which  time  I  was  ln^-^iitenant  of  the 
Provost  Quard  and  on  duty  that  ni,f^ht  at  that  place. 

The  house  is  now  a  l:ind  of  imnema   where  an  enter- 
prising citizen  had  gathered  facts  and  relics  bearing  upon 
the  tragedy.    He  was  very  aiuch  surprised  when  I  showed  a 
fteintf  who  accompanied  me  the  position  of  the  room  and  bed 
and  how  the  President  lay  the  night  he  died,"  end  on  learning 
of  my  connection  with  events,  he  wes  very  anxious  for  me  to 
write  an  account  of  ssnie,  stating  that  it  would  furnish  a 
number  of  iiilssing  linJsis  which  he  had  been  unable  to  gather 
for  a  boos:  which  he  has  written  on  the  sub;Ject. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  from  time  to  time  numerous 
articles  hf^ve  appeared  in  the  press  and  in  magazines  in 
regard  to  President  Lincoln's  death-  some  true,  some  partly 
true  and  some  erroneous.    I  have  several  times  beentempted 
to  reply  to  some  of  them,  but  on  advice  of  friends  have 
simply  kept  quiet.  But  in  an  Instance  like  this,  after  an 
interval  of  so  many  years,  it  would  not  be  right  for  me 
to  wlthold  the  facts  after  they  have  been  asked  for. 
To  Identify  me  and  to  verify  my  statements  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  and  reccollection  goes,  I  am  writing  to  ask  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  m-ite  me  a  letter  stating  that  you 
were  adjutant  of  the  7th  regiment  V.R.o.  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  that  I  was  a  l^l^itenant  in  this  regiment, that 
I  was  detailed  as  L«d^tenant  dfl  the  Provost  Quard  and  was 
on  duty  at  Ford's  Theatre  the  night  President  Lincoln  was 
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aeeaslnated.  Thanking  you  in  advance  and  hoping  that  this  r©- 
Queet  will  not  put  you  to  inconvenience,!  ara  with  beat  regards. 

Yours  very  cordially^ 
John  T,  Bolton 

Mr.  Gardiner^  replied  to  this  with  a  very  warm  personal  letter 
and  enclosed  with  it  the  following  certificate, 

P  ebruary  11th  1910. 
My  old  and  respected  friend,  John  T,  Bolton  of 
170  Botetourt  street,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  having  requested 
a  certificate  from  me  bearing  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  assasination  of  Pi^esident 
Abrahaia  Lincoln  in  1865,  I  have  to  certify,  that  at  that 
time  he  was  Lieutenant  1i£  the  Seventh  Kegiment  United  States 
Veteran  ResCT*ve  corps,  and  stationed  at  wsir  Department 
Barracks  in  the  rear  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
Washington,  D.O.    He  was  very  frequently  detailed  as 
Lieutenant  of  the  Provost  Guard  for  the  oity  of  Washington, 
and  in  my  capacity  as  Adjutant  of  that  Corps,  it  v/as  hxy 
duty  to  make  such  detail.    While  we  were  stationed  at  War 
Department  Barracks,  I  recall  very  distinctly  the  story  he 
told  me  in  May, 1865,  of  how  he  carried  President  Lincoln 
after  his  assasination  at  Ford's  Theatre  to  the  house 
where  he  died,  which  is  now  a  sort  of  rausoum, 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner 
Lieut-Col.  U.S. Army  ret'd 
Formerly  let  Lleut.&  Adjutant  7th  Regt. 
U.S. Veteran  Reserve  Corps, 


In  1864  I  was  stationed  in  Washington,  D.C.  coininissioned  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  7th  Regiment,  U.S. Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and 
detailed  as  Lieute  -ant  of  the  Provost  Guard  for  the  Oity  of 
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Washington,  J[^.C.    In  this  service  there  were  three  lieutenants, 
who  among  other  duties  had  to  visit  the  different  t^ieatres  and 
exaralne  the  passes  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  attending.  Prom 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  audiences  of  theatres  was 
coioposed  of  arifiy  men  and  Washington  was  under  military  law, 
the  Provost  Guard  was  Icept  in  charge  of  the  law  and  order,  the 
police  h?).ving  no  authority  to  arrest  soldiers.    On  the  night  that 
a  Untenant  was  on  duty  at  Graver's  Theatre  he  had  tiie  leave 
there  about  half  pf^st  eight  after  aost  all  the  audience  had 
come  in,  put  a  sergeant  in  charge  with  a  detail  of  guards  and 
meet  a  reinforcement  of  his  patrol  at  7th  street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.    Prom  there  he  went  to  a  place  of  arnusement  called  the 
"Canterhury"  then  t&  9th  Street  to  the  wvarieties"  and  to  other 
resorts,  examining  passes,  which  took  him  until  two  or  three 
o'clocK.  in  the  monning  to  complete  the  route.    But  on  the  next 
night  when  he  went  on  duty  at  Ford's  Theatre,  after  exaiuining 
the  passes,  by  placing  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  guard  he 
could  consider  hiiiiself  off  duty,  if  he  so  desired. 

It  happened  that  on  the  night  of  April  14th  1865  I  v/ss  on  duty 
at  Ford's  Theatre  and  rsaained  to  see  the  performance,  taking  a 
seat  in  the  Orchestra  ahout  thirty  five  feet  from  the  stage. 
The  play  "Our  American  Cousin*  was  being  presented  by  Lavtra  Keene. 
It  had  been  announced  in  a  newspaper  that  President  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  General  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  attend  the  performance 
there  that  evenii^.    General  Grant  left  Washington  that  afternoon: 
it  was  reported  ai.iong  the  officers  that  a  dispatch  had  called  him 
to  Baltiiaore.    The  President  and  his  v/ife  arrived  accojupanied  by 
a  major  and  a  young  lady,  I  have  since  been  told  that  they  were 
Major  Rathborne  and  Miss  Harris,  a  daughter  of  Senator  Harris. 
They  occupied  an  upper  box  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  stage, 
and  as  they  entered,  the  Orchestra  strucU:  up    "Hall  to  the  Chief 
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the  audience  sll  rose  to  their  feet  and  applauded  the  President. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  John  WiUtee  Booth,  as  I  was  with 
many  other  actors,  my  duties  frequently  throwing  me  in  their 
company.    i?/hlle  I  was  standing  at  the  door  that  night,  exaxaining 
pasGes,  he  passed  in  and  out  several  times.    I  noticed  nothing 
peculiar  al3out  his  countenance  or  actions.    As  he  was  a  very 
far?iil1.ar  fipnire  there  and  had  access  to  the  theatre  at  all  times, 
his  being  there  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  faw  minutes  after  ten  o*cloclc,  during  the  third  act  of  the 
play,  the  report  of  a  pistol  shot  rang  out  through  the  building; 
Immediately  a  man  emerged  from  the  Presidents  box,  lowered  himself 
by  his  left  hand  from  the  plush  cushion  on  the  railing  in  front  of 
the  box  and  dropped  to  the  stage,  coming  down  on  one  knee  and  hand. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  at  once  end  limped  across  the  stage  shouting 
"Sic  Semper  Tyrannis".    I  thought  that  all  of  this  was  a  surprise 
in  the  play  and  so  did  every  one  there  that  I  conversed  with  about 
it  afterward.    Not  another  sound  was  heard  nor  any  outcry  made. 
The  first  Intimation  we  had  was  after  Booth  had  crossed  the  stage, 
when  "Bill"  Ferguson  who  kept  a  saloon  next  door  to  the  theatre 
rose  from  his  seat  in  the  Orchestra  near  the  stage  and  pointing 
to  the  President's  box,  cried  out    "My  God-  The  President's  shot." 
The  whole  audler»o  was  on  its  feet  in  an  instant  and  the  aisles 
were  immediately  filled  with  a  bev/lldered  and  excited  throng. 
I  rushed  over  the  empty  Orchestra  seats,  got  on  the  stPge  and  made 
for  the  entrance.    I  was  told,  there  tnat  the  aseasin  had  escaped 
on  horseback. 

My  duty  was  then  vfith  the  President.    There  was  no  way  of 
reaching  his  box  by  the  entrance  on  account  of  the  crowd  that 
blocked  the  way,  nnd  running  across  the  stage  just  under  the  box, 
a  niuiiber  of  citizens  lifted  me  until  I  could  reach  the  railing  of 
the  box  which  was  nine  feet  above  the  stage.    I  climbed  in  and 
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found  We  President  lying  at  full  length  on  his  bacfe;  hie  right 
eye  ws^  bl^ok  and  swollen  and  he  was  breathing  heavily.  Three 
or  fouir  persons  h&d  already  come  into  the  box  from  the  Dress  circle 
entranee,  ank  we  iinmediately  stf ipped  his  clothing  to  find  where 
he  wasji^d^.    ps.  Lincoln  wbs  not  in  the  box  when  I  entered  it; 
she  oia^backWie  we  were  searching  for  the  wound  and  grasping 
ray  elbpW,  e^clgdked    •'My  Hus-band,  My  Husband"    I  led  her  to  the 
ad;Joii{i|gjbo3^  and  refturned  to  the  President .    In  turning  him  over 
on  his/i^ide  wie  |.oe^ted  the  wound.    He  was  shot  in  the  bacJs:  of  his 
head//  a!,  little  ito  ^he  left  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  froiii 
his  eir,)  the  bft^lei,  as  was  found  later,  lodging  ;just  behind  hie 
righii  efie.     -/^I  i 

^t /Iftiis  ;^oi2Vfc  X  ^^ent  to  the  front  of  the  box  and  ordered  the 
hou|f!clearei|  5|liiB  was  practically  a  waste  of  breathy  the 
wosj^n  as  w^i/as  the  laen  laade  no  atteropt  to  leave,  but  held  their 
tr^und  in  t^Teii^  aiixiety  to  learn  whether  it  were  a  reality  that 
iubh  foul  imirder  hitd  been  done.    A  few  of  w  guard  had  reached  the 
boi  by  this  time,  ind  calling  upon  a  few  citizens  to  help  them,  I 
ordered  the  President  carried  out  of  the  theatre  so  that  he  could 
be  ts&^n  .€o  scme%lace  where  he  could  receive  medical  attention. 
This  i4«  accoia|aished  with  great  difficulty:    those  in  front  of  us 
were  illlling  |o  give  way,  but  those  in  the  rear  undei'  the  terrible 
exditement  were  pressing  forward,  and  I  had  to  thi-eaten  theni  and 
aeimlly  us^e-  the  flat  of  .ly  sword  before  a  passage  way  was  opened. 
We  finally  maccee^ed  in  getting  him  out  of  the  building  and  as  we 
reafti^  -pIMdewalk  a  young  man  coming  from  across  the  street 
caljled  ont  "Bring  hiii  over  here*.    There  was  no  other  place  that  we 
theii  JUiew  of  to  tafce  him  and  we  accepted  the  invitation  and  carried 
him  .-across  tfee  street  into  this  young  man's  room  which  was  on  the 
floor  above,  the  basement  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall.    The  bed  was 
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and  we  laid  the  President  upon  it.    Some  eurgeone  had  come  in  with 
us  and  leaving;  him  in  their  charge  I  returned  to  the  street  and  made 
an  effort  to  clear  the  block.    While  so  engaged,  a  Vidette  approached 
on  horseback,  exclaiming    "A  PLOT,  A  PLOT.    Secretary  Seward's  throat 

is  cut  from  ear  to  ear,    secretary  Stanton  is  killed  at  his  residence 
General  Or ant  is  shot  at  Baltimore  and  vice-president  Johnson  is 
killed  at  the  Kirkwood  Hou«e.»    The  excitement  then  w8b  intense; 
words  fail  to  describe  it.    I  have  In  mind  now  an  array  cpptaln  in 
the  street  who  lost  his  reHson,  becoming  raving  Had,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  place  him  in  ohsrge  of  two  of  ray  guard  ?nd  f^end  him  to 
the  Central  Oiiprd  Iiou«e.    Finding  it  an  impossible  task  to  clear  the 
street  with  the  small  force  under  my  coiaripnd,  I  a^ked  the  Vidatte 
just  referred  to,  to  ride  with  all  speed  to  the  "Circle*  and  tell 
them  there  to  send  me  a  squadron  of  cavalry.    These  soon  arrived 
and  the  hloct  was  claered  end  guprds  stationed  p.cross  the  street 
above  and  below  Mr.  Peterson's  house  where  the  President  lay. 

Soon  after  the  guerds  were  established  with  orders  to  let  no 
one  pass.  Secretary  Stanton  made  his  appearance  end  I  escorted  him 
to  the  bedside  of  the  President.    I  afterward  took  orders  from  and 
reported  to  him  at  intervals  during  the  --ight.    His  orders  were 
"Adiait  only  aeneral  Surgeons."    No  one  knew  how  far  the  plot  ex- 
tended or  who  was  involved  in  it,  nnd  as  an  extra  precaution  I 
placed  a  guard  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  not  knowing  but  that  an 
attempt  might  be  madjs  on  the  lives  of  some  of  those  present.  Prom 
time  to  time  I  was  called  by  the  guard  to  find  different  people 
who  wanted  adiaittance,  claiming  to  be  senators,  congressmen,  friends 
of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lincoln  r.nd  so  on.    I  told  theu  of  my  orders  from 
Secretary  Stanton  and  some  asked  to  have  their  najiies  mentioned  to 
him.    In  some  instances  he  would  say  "Admit  him  quietly"  in  others 
he  would  make  no  reply 
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A  few  minutes  after  seven  o'clock  on  the  liiorning  of  April  15th  he 
breathed  his  last.    Mrs.  Lincoln  was  siuuifioned  from  the  front  parlor, 
where  she  had  been  waiting  all  night,  to  the  death  chaiiiber.  At  this 
time  I  was  in  the  hall  and  I  --ecall  very  vividly  the  words  she  said 
as  she  passedjae:    they  were    "Oh  why  didn't  you  have  me  to  him." 
After  he  died,  Colonel  Vincent-si  nee  promoted  to  General-  asked 
me  if  I  could  get  him  a  silver  half  dollar;  one  -f  the  officers 
had  one  and  he  wanted  another  to  place  over  the  Presidents  eyes 
to  keep  thorn  closed  after  death.    I  obtained  one  from  the  landlady 
of  the  Palstaff  House  next  door,  giving  her  a  dollar  greenback 
for  it  which  was  then  the  value  of  silver  ^mfSl  compared  with  paper 
currency.    This  coin  is  still  in  my  possession. 

Forming  ray  guard  in  line,  we  presented  arms  to  the  body  of  the 
President  as  it  was  carried  past  us  to  the  hearse,  after  which  I 
was  relieved  from  duty. 


It  wui  in  tJ»  qprlns;  of  1666,  I  a  Icvd  of  olghiawi  yw«» 
«  ooo»^i«d  tjy  a  rV£end»  found  otr  my  frqn  mthftra  mohigiui 
to  tii6  cx«:|>fcraUyt*.\y  unnottlod  prairies  of  norttiorn  Illinoit, 
iri  ooarcli  of  fortut»  or  tiie  bettonatRt  of  our  condition. 

Afti*  ifsif^  wtfiry  days  of  frultloe.  Marohing  for  M|>loy6mtt, 
m  a.-rivtDd,  wan'#  foatnoro  and  aXr»«t  poimiiooo  at  a  mil  villafo 
i»  KoriiSall  Com%»  Illiiioia.  /^ftor  lunohins  and  •nquirins^  **ro 
dltmUd  by  tlio  proprietor,       EMn  Hloo,  to  a  fri«>d  of  hio, 
•otM  four  ^let  dittaai.  ju«t  ow  in  Onmdy  County  adjoining,  vhmn 
I  found  oaployfflcat  «ith  a  famer,  Mr.  iienry  Laagdon,  {  one  of  God'i 
iditklmttn)  at  ^U^oo  per  satmth^  for  the  cucrjor.  A  vans  pereonal 
frif«idaiii|>  900U  S^llitm^  our  aseoeiation.  Ho  «as  tan  or  fifteen  y«ara 
ny  asenior  ajad  the  opirii  of  imeter  and  aervont  «aa  ignored  by  sutual 
Agroc'r»nt« 

IJaving  wdo  tl^  foregoing  a»  a  nort  of  prefftoa,  I  wii*i  nov  to 
mUU  iho  eoome  aaad  inoids^nt*  of  an  event  of  an  hietorioal  cdiaraoter 
tJ^oh  r^imina  vivid  U  iqy  iaaoory  as  tiKnigli  eoeuring  but  yee^^erday. 

At  the  mmftatimt  ajid  invitation  of  m.  Umg^^  z  aeooeipanied 
him  in  Ida  one  lioree  mtv^  to  the  village*  or  poeoibly  City  of 
Ottott.  Illifjoie,  eome  m/ttm^  oiieo  distant,  to  attond  one  of  tha 
i^mm  politioal  debates  of  mm:  stown  A*  DoiQlao  and  AbreihaM 
Unooln,  oandidatea  fbr  tfedted  States  Befmtor. 

After  arriving  oad  oarinc  for  our  hor«9,  m  ooueht  a  ?ostai]ra»t 
for  dinnwf,  it  being  about  the  aoon  bour.  mio  dininc  m  eere  disturbed 
IV  •«  Hpfowrioue  i^i^^uting  and  hurraJiii^  on  the  stMt,   Cti  reaching  the 
m  found  am  stroet  fillip  «ith  a  shouting,  yeuing  oroird  of  sevoral 


lumdr^d  mn  vith  vairing  hatt  Toeif^ratlng  vildly^  vhilo  in  th«  oenter 
of  the  n&88  standing  eroot  in  an  <qp«n  Tthiele  moring  with  the  crowds  vae 
a  short,  heavily  built  man  with  hat  in  hand  bowing  right  and  left  to  the 
eheering  ero«rd  and  to  soores  of  vindowe  filled  with  women  and  children 
waving  tbeir  hands  and  handkerchiefs  and  cheering  with  the  crowd  in 
deinonstrative  wQlocme  to  the  Hon.  Steven  A«  Douglas* 

After  dining  vfm  repaired  to  &  public  square  upon  which  the  speakers 
stand  was  orecteda    The  square  was  surrounded  by  a  post  and  railing  fence 
over  which  to  gain  entrance  a  series  of  steps  were  erected,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  wide*    Clioosing  a  favorable  position  in  front,  we  soon  witnessed  the 
Douglas  contingent  pouring  over  the  st^s,  which  w©  likened  to  a  flock 
of  sheep  passing  over  a  stone  wall*   While  Mr«  Dougle.s  €aid  soise  local 
ItLgnitaries  were  being  seated  on  the  stand,  hie  followers  were  mssing 
in  end  near  the  front.     Mr,  Langdon  and  syself  being  in  their  laidst 
waited  ■rith  much  concerr.for  tJ-xe  arrival  of  i^.  Lincoln  and  his  hosts* 
After  several  minutes  we  noted  a  tall  man  with  hat  in  hsjad  advance  from 
the  side  entrance,'  iiliereupon  Mr*  Douglas  srose  reaching  up  his  hand  to 
meet  the  decending  one  and  then  we  recognised  "Uncle  Abe"  had  arrived 
and  the  dance  was  soon  to  begin* 

SSr,  Douglas  after  some  local  prelindnaries  adtanoed  to  the  front, 
a  short  portly,  heavily  built  nsj^,  vith  large  shoulders,  head,  neck  and 
Toiee*    Ur*  Douglas  was  an  orator  in  voice,  gesture  and  poiM*    As  pre* 
arx^uiged  he  disoassed  for  an  hour  -tiie  issues  of  the  day  to  the  evident 
delight  and  satisfaotioa  of  his  political  adherents,  who  responded  with 
uproarious  applause* 

As  soon  a   Ifir*  Douglas  was  seated,  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  advanced 
to  the  front,  where  he  was  received  with  a  oosq;)arativ«ly  suppressed  reoep<^ 
tioB,*  which  assured  us  of  the  relative  propoation  of  the  two  political 
parties  they  represented*    As  an  orator  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
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<tf  iii*  imvu  .  X  ftoasiassrad  mr.  liougXwi  twch  wporiop  both  in  voioo  0116 
«i«turo»        Linooln'*  -coloo  bolng  ot  a  highor  ond  finer  toxturo,  but 
pOMO««iag  a  ponotrati««,  inoi»iwi  quality,  in  irt^*  ftt  som  iiUKMrtant  olt»« 
in  hi.  wgiiiawii.  ho  witli  poinUng  flngor  woulA  drivo  it  home  with  an  iRtoii«ity 
oiaiilirating  and  alnoat  painful.  At  wi^ioti  tin.  hi.  wBioronta  would  plupk 

oouf^MSO  in  loud  t«wpmm.   Your  huablo  owvant  at  on«  mwh  period 
dOBionttratod  hi.  approval  quito  Mly,  vpon  whiofc  a  bi^rly  fiillow  «tan«lnc 
to^ly  in  front  tumod  and  indifpMintly  ordorod  rm  to  "»h«t  up  Qa»»d  doia  yoi". 
mrim  aomo  roft^  for  hi»  sioe  and  nationaUty  I  at  onoo  ooeo^liod. 

W*  Couglao  oftor  W.  Unooln'o  argwwnta  oloBod  tho  dobato  by  an 
lialf  hour  finis* 

Xt  i«  porlmpa  uimooeaawy  f or  iia  to  otato      ■j'^thlaa  wore  with  '*r« 
Unooin  a.  I  wo.  a  B^lioan  poUUoally.   But  at  i^r  dopart^iro  an  imldmit 
oo€urrM  t^at  ©nhanood  1^  lo^a  ^  rogard  for  hiB  thc.t  Jma  rwr^r  wav«rod. 

^.  Douglftii.  <m  leaving  tho  at^wi  waa  at        olevatod  upon  tho  .^.ouldor. 
hia  monda  and  oai>riod  ofr  tho  groundeand  over  thoao  atopt,  hia  adharonta 
yolllag  and  aimting  in  political  fromv* 

Vo  mitod  for  Uf.  Unooin  to  IcRvo  tho  atwid,  ^4«h  ha  aoon  did.  to 
doooBding  tho  atope  he  noted  «My  lande  i^Uftod  to  receive  him  In  aiall^r 
fashion.  When  no,  -  ho  drow  baok  ahiOding  hia  head  Juad  ^.nnr^.  l^ie  l-^nda 
ia  diaiiont  until  ho  me  allowod  to  st^^  down  wid  tmlk  with  tl.e  ott  ora, 
aa  Ood  laada  hiia. 

©ila  aot  Ibrovor  oatatoli^  hia  in  ay  rogwdand  allfeotion  as  one 
of  «io  nobloat  oharaotw.  over  placed  at  tho  aarvioe  of  the  Amrioan  nation, 
ma  dofoftt  in  the  aoaatorial  raoo  i.  a  mtter  of  record,  which  oTontually 
prov«i  a  bloaains  to  tho  A«»rioan  pooplo,  roaorving  him  for  tlie  salvation 
end  proaorvtttion  of  tl\e  M,on« 


Abraham  Llnooln^  FTestdent  of  the  United  States^  bom  In  poverty, 
doTOloped  by  his  mm  Indond table  irllland  perserorance,  elevated  to 
positione  ©f  trust  and  renponsibllity  in  recognition  of  his  ability, 
honor  and  integrity,  even  to  the  highovtcpoet  in  the  gift  of  the  nation* 
After  safely  aoco7fl;>lishittg  and  fullfilling  a  nationB  trust,  was  murdered  by  the 
hand  of  a  rebellious  fanatic*    He  atande  remeiabered  today  ae  tlie  nobleet 
ana  gx-e.nd«et  oharaotor  of  a  imtion,  re«united  and  preserved  by  his  in^ 
fitjdbla  iiill  fioitl  ir»tagrity« 

Abnih^  Linooln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  of 
A^jiricajpnaa  oxus  of  the  rareet  and  greatest  produota  of  our  civilizatiost 
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V  DISTRICT 
ISRAEL  STIEFEL 
2512  P.  S.F.  BLDG. 
12  So.  12^?  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


April  4,  1947 


Dr.  Louis  A.  V/arren,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  ijife  Foundation 

Poi^t  l.ayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  De .  'v.arren; 

Replying  to  your  favor 
of  March  24,   1947,  I  am  enclosing  herein  the 
excerpts  from  Russell  H.  Conwell's  lecture 
"Personal  Glimpses  of  Celebrated  Men  and  Women", 
dealing  with  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Address. 

I  respectfully  submit 
that  Conwell's  reminiscences  throw  a  very  in- 
teresting light  upon  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute 
Address  and  v;ill  no  doubt  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  students  of  Lincolniana. 

Just  the  other  day  in 
reading  Sto'-<dard's  book  on  Lincoln  I  compared  his 
passages  dealing  with  the  Cooper  Institute  Address 
?;ith  Conwell's  reminiscences  and  saw  hov;  inaccurate 
^Stoddard      vjas,     I  hope  you  will  use  the  enclosed 
material  for  one  of  the  issues  of  '^Lincoln  Lore". 

May  I  embrace  this  opportunity 
and  ask  you  to  place  me  on  the  mailing  list  for  the 
forthcoming  issues  of  "i/incoin  Lore"  as  well  as 
supply    me  with  all  the  back  numbers  that  may  be 
returned  to  you. 

Thanking  you  in  advance 


for  your  courtesies,   I  remain 


Israel  Stiefel 
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That  ivlonday  after  hearing  Beecher,  v;e  were  invited 
by  a  great  poet  of  "estern  itiassachu setts  to  attend  a  lecture 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  wevv  York,       e  hesitated  for  sone  time,  but 
'-iliiarn  Gu±len  Bryant,  an  oia  friend,  -was  to  presio.e  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  and  while  we  had  never  heard  of  the  man  v,'ho  vds  to  apeak!, 
-.ve  desired  to  plCo,be  the  old  poet  Bryant  atid  feared  the.  t  he  v/oulu 
be  sensitive  about  it  if  vie  6.iu  not  deciae  to  favor  hirii.     On  ivlonday 
night  v;e  decided  to  y,o  to  the  lecture,     '.'e  had  never  been  in  ' 
I'lev;  York  before,  ano.  v^e  had  some  trouble  in  finuing  our  v;ay. 
'..hen  v;e  Ga;ne  near  the  Cooper  Institute  BuiiGint',   little  knots  of 
people  v/ere  gathering  about  and  agitatedly  aiscusslng '  something . 
finally  one  of  these  knots  of  young  "hoodlums"  called  across  to  us 
to  come  over.     Vie  did  not  uare  to  dlsobej^.     They  is.ve  my  brother 
an  onion  v.xth  the  husk  still  on  and  i,ave  me  a  turnip  and  asked  | 
us  to  take  ti.ese  along  and  aaid,"i:;e  are  going  in  and  v;hen  you 
hear  us  whistle  twice,   throw  those  things  at  the  man  on  the 
platform,"     I  did  not  dare   to  say  a  word  for  fear  -that  they  might 
beat  us,  and  so  we  vaanaered  on  towards  the  haxf.-    At  the  entrance] 
to  the  hall  v<re  passed  in  with  those  thugs.     The  crowd  was  so  great, 
and  the  noise  was  of  such  a  character  that  we  trieu  to  get  into 
a  corner,     '.e  cro\'/Qed  back  to  a  window,  anu  my  brother  lifted, 
me  up  to  a  window-sill  and  put  r.iy  feet  on  his  shoulders  and  told 
me  to  look  over  ana  see  what  vtas  ,,oing  on  at  the  other  ena  of  the 
hall.     That  v^as  the  first  tirne  I  had  a  ^liMpae  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  wopid  has  ever  knovfn . 


.  iiiiaa  Cuilen  3ryant  came  in,   looked  around  as  if 
seekin^^  aorneone  he  could  not  find  and  thorn  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair  c.et  for  the  presiaina  officer.     oeverai  others  soon  came  in. 
auddenlY,   thru  the  flies  there  came  a  very  stout,   ohort,   fat  tnan , 
hu.  It  for  an  aidertnan  ,  and  as  he  pressed  thru   the  flies,  he  nearly 
pushed  down  the  scenery.     Mr.  Bryant  arose  and  then  there  followed! 
him  a  [nan  presenting  a  striking  contrast.     He  Y;as  so  tall  and 
thin  and  ungainly,     he  -was  somewhat  ai;;k-.vardly  dressed  and  had 
in  his  hand  a  tall  hat  with  the  silk  brushed  uhe  v/rong  way,  and  i 
one  of  his  trouser  xegs  had  slipped  up  over  his  boot.     As  he 
appeared,.  Mr.   Sryant  'rose  to  shake  riis  hand,  and  all  those  around 
us  said,   "'i.ho'S  that?  ■.'.ho  '  s  thatV  \rho  •  s  that""     There  v;as  no 
spontaneous  applause  of  any  i:inu.     Mr.  Bryant  seated  the  tall 
gentleman,   and  the  fat  gentleman   then  retired.  . 

This  tall  gentleman  «as  vei'y  a vvkwax'd .     He  tried 
to  tie  up  his  feet  in  the  wings  of  the  chair,  put  some  papers  m 
his  hat,   and  then  let  his  chin  drop  into  his  bosom,   ana  seemed 
so  stage  struck  that  people   oegan  to  laugh.     The  audience  was  J 
largely  op-.osed  to  hiui,   ana  many  intended  to  mob  him. 

Mr.  Bryant  arose  and  in  a  ■j'/onuerlul  speech,  a 
copy  of  which  I  ht.ve  in  my  possession ,  saio  ''In  effect,  gentlemen 
of  Eew  York,  you  have  your  favorite  son  in  wr,   Btewart,"    As  soon! 
as  he  said  "btev/art",   there  v/as  tremendous  applause.      ''Ohio  has 
its  favorite  son  in  Judge     ade . "  ■  A^,ain  there  v;as  a  great  appiausfe 
"But,   gentlemen  of  hew  York",   said  Mr.  Bryant,   "I  have  the  highest 
honoi-  of  my  life   tonight  in. 'introducing,  to  you  the  next  President 
of  the  United  states,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.'' 

There  were  rriore  hisses  than  cheers,   and  thei-^e 
vi;as  a  great  shuffling  of  feet,  and  many  were  talking  when  Lir. 
Lincoln  arose.     He  v.as  a  raost  awkwa^icd  speaker.     Language  can 
scarcely  overstate  it.     His  clothing  was  too  large  and  did  not 


|fit.     liis  hair  was  not  cornbed  qov'.Tj  but  stood  up  like  roooter 

feathers  on  the  top  oi'  his  head,     he  hao.  a  pencil  oehinu  hia 

lear  that  shook  stran^^ieiy .     I  was  afraid  it  wouiu  drop  out.  He 

jtook  up  his  roii  of  pupers^,  fumbled  over  them,  and  besan  to  read. 

iKe  read  tv;o  or  tlirec  ^•a£es,  alvj-ayo  ■..'ith  uiore  hesitation.  Finally 

he  lost  his  place.     I  think  it  ivas  on  the  fifth  pa,c;e.     He  could 

inot  find  the  leaf.     He  appearec.  more  awkvard  and  embc^rrassed  than 

lever.     Finally  with  dis;:;;^ust,  he  threv--  the  v./hoie  roll  on  the  table, 

!  and  leaves  fell  on  the  floor.     A  boy  '«ent  after  then,  but  ^^incoln 

did  not  try  to  picl    ay-  his  i-vritten  speech.     He  v.-as  evidently 

offended  with  hiniseif  because  of  his  tinidity  -  his  shaking 

fingers  shov;ed  that. 

I  he  left  his  manuscript,  and  fortunate  was  it  for 

!  freedom  that  he  did.     If  he  had  I'ead  the   spjeech  in  the  nianuscript 

he  would,  not  have  been  elected  i'resident.   If  he  had  not  delivered 

the  unpremeditated  speech  which  he  did,  he  would  not  have  been 

elected.     He  came  forward,  and  as  they  said  out  west,  "Let 

himself  go''.     Ohi     The  change!     I  have  seen  pictures  of  the 

transfiguration,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  greater  transformation 

thru  the  transfiguration  by  the  spirit  than  that  which  e  ame  to 

the  face  and  forii  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  ''let  himself  go''.  [ 

Then  he  began  to  speak  with  an  his  heart.  | 

There  w'as  silence  then  -  attention  -  no  more  . 

shuffling  of  feet.     He  went  on  for  an  hour  ho lain:    their  j 

attention  so  that  no  one  in  thehall  seemed  to  know  of  the  passingj 

moments.     '.Then  he  had  finished  that  marvelous  address  that 

foilo-wed  so  loosely  his  published  manuscript,   there  came  a  sigh 

thru'  the  v.hole  house.     They  were  all  startled  at  the  silence 

follov/ing  his  peroration.     All  the  roughs  dropped  the  onions 

and  turnips.     f.ii  went  out  filled  with  respect.  ; 

Ahen  we  came  out,  I  said  to  my  brother,   "He  ! 

will  be  Presiuent  of  the  bnited  states. "  j 

I 
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Liy  brother  said,    "He  ou.v;ht  to  be.''  j 
I  saiu,   "Juot  think  v.h&t  a  hapj^y  st&te  it  is,  to 
j|be  a  great  man  iike  th'...t  and  to  be  elected  iresident  of  the  great  ] 
'Unites  -Jtstes.     Hovv  hapy.'y  he  nuso  be."  I 
ji  iviy  brother  sard  a<.,ain,   "You  don't  know  anything 

about  it."    And  I  didn't  kno-w  anything  about  it.  i 
I  aitervtfards  sav/  iresidcnt  Lincoln  at  the  -'hite 

I 

House  ana  called  hit  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  that  long  1 
lead  pencil  bacK  of  his  ear  that  night ,  vjiggling  about  his  head.  I 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  did  not  discovei-  it  until  he  returned 
j!  to  the  hotel.     He  said  he  v/as  very  absent-minded  that  night.  It 
!^  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the  absent-minded  Sngiishman  ^-'ho  threv.' 
i himself  over  the  oack  of  the  chair  after  putting  his  clothes  to 
bed . 

Mr.  Lincoln's  experiences  of  that  night  vrere  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trials  connected  ?jlth  the  Presidency  thru  that 
!  awful  v/ar  of  the  Pnited  otates.     ■.,'iliiam  Cullen  Bryant  v/as  so 
I  offerideo  vjith  \tc.  Lincoln  for  the  e:;.:treme  things  th^t  he  had,  said  - 
]  about  Slaverer  that  he  gave  up  an  hope   th;.^t  Lincoln  would  ever  be 
}  President.     It  v;as  saio.  th.at  he  v/as  so  angry  that  he  would  not 
t  go  to  the  Hotel  Vtith  him.     The  cross  old  poet  -  for  he  Vvas  cross 

that  night  -  dia  not  go  out  with  Lincoln.  j 

I 

Lincoln  got  ■;.,4.25  for  his  lecture  and  paid  his  own 
hotel  expenses.     Lfter  the  lecture  and  on  his  way  jack  to  the  hotel, 
he  livas  aore  than  an  hour  trying  to  find  h.is  way.     uh-en  he  left 
Eevj  York,  he  concluded  that  he  had  no  reasonable  chance  to  be 
elected.     He  felt  that  he  had  wiisted  his  money  ano  his  time,  and  j 
he  oorrov;ea  money  to  purcliase  his  ticket.  ! 

i 
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